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REVOLT FROM THE VILLAGE

AMERICAN FICTION had regularly celebrated the American
village as the natural home of the pleasant virtues. Certain
writers, aware of agrarian discontent or given to a preference
for cities, might now and then have laid disrespectful hands
upon the farm; but even these hesitated to touch the village.
It seemed too cosy a microcosm to be disturbed. There it lay
in the mind's eye, neat, compact, organized, traditional: the
white church with its tapering spire, the sober schoolhouse,
the smithy of the ringing anvil, the corner grocery, the cluster
of friendly houses; the venerable parson, the wise physician,
the canny squire, the grasping landlord softened or outwitted
in the end; the village belle, gossip, atheist, idiot; jovial fathers,
gentle mothers, merry children; cool parlors, shining kitchens,
spacious barns, lavish gardens, fragrant summer dawns, and
comfortable winter evenings. These were images not to be
discarded lightly, even by writers who saw that time was dis-
carding many of them as industrialism went on planting ugly
factories along the prettiest brooks, bringing in droves of aliens
who used unfamiliar tongues and customs, and fouling the
air with smoke and gasoline. E. W. Howe in The Story of a
Country Town had made it plain enough that villages which
prided themselves on their pioneer energy might in fact be
stagnant backwaters, Mark Twain in The Man Tliat Cor-
rupted Hadleyburg had put it bitterly on record that villages
too complacent about their honesty might have become a
hospitable soil for meanness and falsehood, merely waiting
for the proper seed. Clarence Darrow in his elegiac Farming-
ton (1904) had insisted that one village at least had known